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Projected quarterly percentage changes of selected U.S. economic indicators, July 1991-June 92 
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Source: Compiled from data provided by The Conference Board. Used with permission. 
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Selected data on nonbank majority-owned U.S. affillates by industry and country of ownership, 1980 
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U.S. merchandise trade, seasonally adjusted 
Exports imports Trade balance 
hem June 91 July 91 June91 = July91 Ss June 91S July 91 
Current dollars 
Kauesweeeeeseekeeeuene 35.0 35.3 38.8 41.2 -3.8 5.9 

Excluding Ol) ...... 6... cece cece ees 35.0 35.3 35.7 38.2 -0.7 2.9 
1987 dollars ... 0... cee eee 32.7 33.2 36.4 39.0 -3.7 5.8 
Three-month-moving 
—- UD PTET TT TTT TTT 35.3 35.2 39.7 40.0 -4.4 -4.8 

products (not season- 

ally adjusted) .. 1.6... ccc eens 8.9 7.8 5.3 5.6 +3.7 +2.2 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News, FT 900, September 1991. 


In seasonally adjusted constant dollars, the trade def- Crisis Shatters Yugoslav Economic Unity, 


icit increased by $2.1 billion from June to July 1991. But Forei 
The trade surplus in ad fucts de- ut ee Sa 
clined to $2.2 billion in July 1991 from $3.7 billion in ope 


uary-July 1991 included airplanes, scientific instru- Over independent-minded republics and worker coun- 


ments, ai parts, specialized industrial machinery, cil-owned enterprises as a sign of strength through 
Organic cl. :micals, power-generating machinery, and diversity, a source of economic dynamism reminis- 
general cent of a market economy 

The U.S ultural trade surplus rose to $1.2 
billion in July from $793 million in June 1991 But undemeath the peaceful surface of national 


shown in table 5 United States experienced the central government's policy of taxing them 
increases in bilateral merchandise trade deficits in heavily to support economic development in the 
July 1991 with Japan, Canada, the Newly Industrial- three other, xy: Since this 
izing Countries (NICs)! China, Germany and development policy did not the expected re- 
OPEC, a decline in trade surpluses with the EC, Sults, the underdeveloped republics considered the 
Western Europe, and an increase with the U.S.S.R support inadequate and believed that they were being 
The deficit with Japan increased by $570 million. On kept from development rather than helped by the 
a cumulative year-to-date basis, the United States more prosperous ones. The majority of the country 
experienced improvements in its bilateral trade bal- considered the influence of Serbs, who accounted for 
ances from a year earlier with Germany, NICs, and 36.3 percent of the country's population, to be exces- 
OPEC and worsening with Japan, Canada, and Chi- sive in national affairs. Some of the country’s ethnic 
na. U.S. trade surpluses with the EC and Westem aw (4-4) + 
Europe increased markedly. the thought that they were underrepresented. 
Finally, a conflict between economic reformers and 
‘ NICs include Singapore, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and the old school communists was growing throughout the 
Republic of Korea. country. 
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' This is an official U.S. Department of Commerce commodity grouping. 


Note.—Because of rounding, figures may not add to total shown. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (FT900), September 1991. 
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Table 5 
ne Ae Se he en th ot ee eR, , with specified areas, January 
(In billion dcilars) 
J June J a le 
Area or country 1991 1991 1 1991 1 
DODO occ cece cece eee eeeeneeeens -3.80 3.23 -3.04 -23.00 -22.75 
SD, 6 noun 5606656440666084984055 -0.46 -0.44 0.92 -2.91 -2.79 
SEED a ccececccccsecscesesesecsss 0.21 0.13 -1.02 -2.19 -5.39 
i ee ee ek oec ede cesibaenees +0.21 +1.87 -1.01 +11.03 +3.94 
Western Europe ... 0... 6. eee ees -0.01 +1.73 -1.33 +10.79 +2.40 ° 
ink 6 66645494054606 000% 006400585 -1.70 -1.00 -2.39 6.02 -10.95 
ED 6 ona 5 5gkddb4s 606004005064 +0.12 +0.09 +0.08 +1.39 +2.05 
5655 0646606654000644000064080 -1.28 -1.02 -1.10 -§.90 5.21 
Ry rrrrerr rT errr er -1.08 -1.03 -1.62 8.77 -12.64 
Total trade 
pee eiabedeeeetaanennnes -7.75 -3.87 -10.76 -32.24 -53.23 


Note.—The difference between trade balances shown in total exports table and those shown in the above (coun- 
try/area) table represents exports of certain grains, oilseeds, and satellites that are not included in the country/area 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce News (F 1-900), September 1991. 


These problems tumed into a full-blown crisis at One-third of these components come from Slovenia 
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rfil fell : by 1 
?” in Problems of Communism, July-Au- ne Output fell by 9. 6 peo be gags = Stage 
gust 1991, pp. 18-30.) by 15.4 percent in Serbia: by 20.2 percent 


pa Oy ~ Moreover, the central gov. percent, and oil refining (21.0 percent). 

programs is in doubt. The opposing republics (Ser- According to estimates of Yugoslavia’s cent 
bia versus Slovenia and Croatia) have mutually con- _ 80vernment, violent confrontations and the disruption 
fiscated much of each other’s property, boycoted Of the national economy will cost the country $20 
some of each other's products, and levied heavy __ Dillion in property damage and lost production dur- 
taxes on each other's goods. oon Soe ade ing 1991. This figure roughly matches Yugoslavia's 


; ; , country’s current account will maich 1990's $3.1 bil- 
she % Loos aS ion Lage oned eovat ens nc os 
j goods 


among the republics uncertain addition, the hi 

growing number of bankruptcies in the country and _and in that year. Although the authoriues insist that 
disruptions in the national banking system have made » tO Lt A td, 
yments venes uncertain affected by country's foreign cur- 
= ahs rency reserves ary reportedly 

The country’s larger manufacturing enterpnises investors-who have committed a total of 
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Although the central government’s economic re- 
form program has stalled, the economic reform pro- 
cess continues as individual republics pursue their 
own reforms. Particularly remarkable is the rise in 
small-scale private trade and manufacturing activities, 
which some analysts perceive as a reaction to the 
decline of supplies resulung from the disruption of 
interrepublican economic cooperation. Republics 
have embarked on their own privatization programs. 
The number of small- to medium-size industrial en- 
terprises and commercial outlets divested from the 
communist-dominated workers’ councils is reportedly 
in the thousands throughout the country. As a result 
of this increase in private economic activities, the 
level of consumption in the couniry appears to have 
declined considerably less than the officially reported 
Output measures. 


Foreign merchandise trade has not been affected as 
much as was earlier feared. According to the central 
government, the 8.1-percent decline in Yugoslavia’s 
exports from the first half of 1990 to the first half of 
1991 may be attributed to the decline in shipments 
to the former members of the Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance (Bulgaria, Cuba, Czechoslova- 
kia, Hungary, Mongolia, Poland, Romania, the Soviet 
Union, and Viemam). (See JER, June 1991, pp. 
10-12.) Exports to the industrialized and developing 
countnes increased by 10 percent, but the estimated 
50-percent decline in shipments to the former CMEA 
area, representing about 30 percent of the country’s 
$8.6 billion in exports during January-June 1991, 
pulled down overall export performance. Officials 
point to efforts by Yugoslav firms to substitute for- 
eign markets for the declining domestic ones as the 
major cause for the significant increase in exports to 
the industrialized and developing countnes. (Yugos- 
lavia’s imports declined by 4.6 percent to $9.7 bil- 
lion over the same No estimates were 
available to identify the role of the former CMEA 
countries in this decline.) U.S. trade with the coun- 
try dropped by 11.5 percent from $612.2 million 
during January-June 1990 tw $541.7 million Janu- 
ary-June 1991. Even so, U.S. trade with Yugoslavia 
was 37.4 percent higher than U.S. trade with Poland, 
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the largest U.S. wading partner among the emerging 
market economies of Central and Eastern Europe. 

The republics continue to abide by the common 
national tariffs. Slovenia reportedly agreed to keep 
customs duties only for goods destined to Slovenia 
but transfer to the central government duties col- 
lected on goods destined elsewhere in the country. 
The central government pledges to continue its 
policy of trade liberalization. The trade-weighted 
tariff rate is roughly 9 percent during 1991 and 90 
percent of all imports by transaction value are cur- 
rently free from quantitative restrictions or licencing 
requirements. 

Finally, many analysts argue that even if the re- 
publics abolished the Socialist Federal Republic of 
Yugoslavia today, the importance of economic ties 
among them would necessitate the recreation of an 
economic federation or common market among them 
tomorrow. These analysts claim that the economic 
recovery that is projected to begin in the new de- 
mocracies of Central and Eastem Europe during 
1993 will catalyze the joint process of reestablishing 
national economic cooperation and starting the eco- 
nomic recovery in Yugoslavia. 


Corn Gluten Feed: U.S.-EC Trade Issue 


Last year, EC corn producers tried to persuade the 
EC Commission to ask the GATT w investigate 
so-called unfair subsidies to producers of com gluten 
feed in the United States. They were unsuccessful. 
Instead, U.S. producers of corn gluten feed have en- 
countered a different snag. In May, U.S. shipments 
of corn gluten feed were refused entry to a Dutch 
port on the grounds that they were not eligible for 
duty-free entry into the EC. About $655 million in 
annual U.S. exports to the EC could be affected by 
the Dutch action. 


Corn gluten feed is used in animal feed and is a 
byproduct from the processing of corn to produce 
comstarch. EC imports are eligible for duty-free 
treatment. However, EC customs officials claim that 
the U.S. shipments under question are a mixture of 
two ingredients-com gluten feed and com germ 
meal. Although these two components are nonduti- 
able, together the mixture is dutiable at a tanff of 
over $200 per ton. EC officials assert that the cur- 
rent definition of com gluten feed permits diverse 
residues to account for only 5 percent of com gluten 
feed to qualify for duty-free treatment. European 
representatives claim that microscopic testing indi- 
cates that U.S. shipments of corn gluten feed contain 
as much as 40 percent of com germ meal. Further- 
more, certain EC member states suspect fraud by 
U.S. grain companies in the current dispute. Howev- 
er, U.S. producers argue that com germ meal results 


One issue in the current dispute is clarifying the 
definition of corn gluten feed, which involves finding 
an acceptable method of analysis of the product. Re- 


scopic testing method identifies 
rectly but is based on higher technology and is only 
used by a few EC member states. 


The dispute now centers on defining an acceptable 
fat content for corn gluten feed. The United States has 
proposed a 5 percent maximum fat content and a mini- 
mum 28 percent starch content. The United States has 
also offered to have industry establish a certification 
program to ensure that future U.S. shipments to the EC 
comply with regulations. The EC, however, insists that 
the fat content cannot rise above 3.5 Although 
the ——~ 4- content of U.S. com gluten feed is 3.5 
percent, the fat content of the U.S. product sometimes 
lies closer to 5 percent. Therefore, the U.S. Govern- 
ment has responded that such a cap would significantly 
cut U.S. exports to the Community and would “serious- 
ly impair” the zero tariff binding. U.S. exports of com 
gluten feed to the EC were $655 million in 1990, which 
accounted for almost all of U.S. exports of the product, 
valued at $662 million in 1990. 


With litle progress in sight, what appeared to be a 
technical customs issue now is being raised to the “‘po- 
litical” level. The U.S. Government recently requested 
consultations with the EC under article XXIII.1 of the 
GATT. Should these consultations prove unsuccessful, 
the administration is considering initiating a section 
301 case and requesting dispute settlement under the 
GATT. If the administration finds under section 301 
that the EC practice has violated U.S. wade rights, it 
may 1 retaliatory measures. In the meantime, the 
U.S. National Corn Growers Association and the U.S. 
Feed Grains Council have each urged the administra- 
uuon tO prepare to retaliate. Moreover, the United 
States is also facing EC efforts in the Uruguay Round 
to curb imports of com gluten feed through a “reba- 
lancing of concessions.” Under the rebalancing con- 
cept, the EC would impose duties on products that 
currently enter the Community duty free-such as com 
gluten feed-in exchange for lowering its trade barners 
in other agricultural sectors. It now appears that the 
Current dispute is only one in a series of bilateral prob- 
lems stemming from EC efforts to curb imports of one 
of the few agricultural products that enter the Commu- 
nity without restraints. 


Laying the Groundwork for Free Trade 
in the Western Hemisphere: An Update 


In recent months, Latin American and Caribbean 
nations have intensified their efforts to liberalize and 
harmonize their trade regimes.? This increased level 


2 For a discussion of prior efforts, see “Liberalizing 
Trade 4. Latin America and the Caribbean: An Update,” JER, 
April 1991. 
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of attention appears to be driven largely by the desire to 
implement regional trade accords that will complement 
the U.S.- Enterprise for the Americas Initia- 
tive (EAI).3 


In proposing the EAI, President Bush established 
as a long-term goal the creation of a free-trade area 
covering the countries of North America, Central 
America, the Caribbean, and South America. To this 
end, the President stated that the United States was 
willing to enter into free-trade agreements with other 
eligible countries in the hemisphere, particularly with 
groups of countries associated for the purpose of 
trade liberalization. The United States, Canada, and 
Mexico began wilateral negotiations for a North 
American Free-Trade Agreement (NAFTA) in June 
1991 as the first step in this process. 


The second step is the negotiation of trade and 
investment framework agreements with other coun- 
tes in the hemisphere. These nonbinding agree- 
ments create the mechanisms to initiate dialogue on 
common areas of concern and to begin work towards 
removing impediments to trade and investment flows. 
The United States already has negotiated trade and 
investment framework agreements with 29 Central 
American and South American countries, including 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Panama, Peru, Nicaragua, and Venezuela. 
The United States currently is negotiating a frame- 
work agreement with Guatemala. (Mexico and Bo- 
livia signed similar bilateral agreements with the 
United States before the EAI was announced.) Two 
mululateral agreemenis have been negotiated-one 
with Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay (see 
the discussion of the Souther Cone countries below) 
and one with the 13-nation Caribbean Community 
(see the discussion of the Caribbean Community be- 
low). 


Trade Agreement Update 


The U.S. administration estimates that the process 
of moving towards hemispheric free trade will take 
10 years or longer. According to U.S. Trade Repre- 
sentative Carla Hills, Latin American and Caribbean 
counties need to be prepared to meet several criteria 
to negotiate free-trade agreements with the United 
States. These criteria would require that countries: 

e Eliminate tariff and nontariff barriers, ac- 

cording t specified schedule, on trade be- 
tween the negotiating parties; 


e Provide market access for trade in services; 


e Provide standards for treatment of invest- 
ment, including the elimination of local con- 
tent and performance requirements; 


> The EAI, first proposed by President Bush on June 27, 
1990, is a plan to promote economic cooperation with Latin 
American nations in the areas of trade, investment, and debt 
relief. The “Enterprise for the Americas Initiative Act of 
1991” was transmitied to Congress Feb. 26, 1991. Both 
houses of Congress have passed portions of the bill related to 
debt reduction for eligible countries. 
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e Take measures to orotect intellectual proper- 
ty rights; and 

e Restrain government activities such as subsi- 
dies, state trading, and the use of foreign 
exchange restrictions and controls. 


Most of the nascent Latin American and Carib- 
bean regional trade agreements and trade associations 
are years away from full implementation. However. 
Gnas © CS ee, 5 S&S Rep & Bua 
ahead with plans to liberalize their trade regimes and 
harmonize their trade policies on a regional basis. A 
gh gh developments along these lines 
follows. 

Central America.—Central American governments 
are concerned that a NAFTA and hemisphere-wide 
free trade will erode the trade benefits the United 
States grants to Central America under the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act (CBERA).‘ To en- 


hance Central America’s attractiveness as a NAFTA 
trading partner and to lay the groundwork for Central 


immediate goal of lowering internal barriers to trade 
within the region. They also plan to improve the 
transportation infrastructure and streamline customs 
regulations to facilitate trade among countries in the 
region. Once internal barners have been dismantled, 
the Central American leaders hope to negotiate a 
free-trade agreement with the United States on a 
multilateral basis. 


In their 10th annual summit meeting in July 1991, 
the Presidents of Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guate- 
mala, Honduras, and Nicaragua formally approved a 
umetable for liberalizing trade within Central Ameri- 
ca. The Presidents agreed to a phased elimination of 
duties on most basic agricultural products imported 
from other countries in the region by December 31, 
1991. Remaining duties on agriculwral products are 
scheduled to be phased out by June 1992. Effective 
December 31, 1992, tariffs on most nonagricultural 
products traded regionally are scheduled w be ie- 
duced to a maximum of 20 percent. These products 
will have a minimum 5 percent tanff, with interme- 
diate tariff levels of 10 percent and 15 percent for 
selected articles. The Cenual American Presidents 
agreed to draw up a list of “essential” products to be 
granted an extended period to phase in duty reduc- 
tions, as well as a limited list of products to be 
exempted from the 20 percent ceiling. 


The Central American leaders allowed Panama to 
participate in the annual summit meeting as a full 
member for the first time. In the past, Panama had 
been allowed only observer status. Unlike the other 


* The Caribbean Basin Economic Recovery Act became 

ative in 1984 and was extended and expanded in 1990. 
Under the act, the United States prants non-reciprocal 
duty-free or reduced-duty entry for specified products from 
designated eligible Caribbean Basin countries m Cental 
America, the Caribbean, and South America. 
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Central American countries, Panama’s economy is 
based largely on services such as banking and tourism 
rather than agricultural production. Pai:ama will be al- 
lowed to participate in the Central American regional 
economic integration process. 


In separate developments, the Governments of El 
Salvador and Guatemala signed a bilateval free-trade 
oe scheduled to become operative in October 
1991. Under this agreement, each country will phase 
in the complete removal of tariff and nontariff barri- 
ers to the other’s products. 


Mexico and Central America.—in ‘anuary 1991, 
the Central American Prsidents of Costa Rica, El 
Salvador, Guaternal:a, Honduras, and Nicaragua met 
with the Presiuc:i of Mexico to lay the groundwork 
for a Mexico-Central America free-trade area. Cen- 
tral American leaders view closer ties with Mexico 
as one way for countries in the region t positi 
themselves to benefit from a NAFTA. The Mexican 
and Central American leaders agreed in principle to 
gradually reduce barriers to trade within the region. 
Their goal is to have a Mexico-Central American 
free-trade zone in place by 1996. Formal talks on 
trade liberalization between the Central Amencan 
countnes (including Panama) and Mexico began in 
July 1991. Central American negotiators reportedly 
have requested an undetermined transitional period 
during which Central American products would re- 
ceive nonreciprocal preferential treatment in the 
Mexican market. 


Venezuela, Central America, and the Carib- 
bean.—The Venezuelan Government is seeking to 
improve that country’s access to North American 
markets, particularly in the event a NAFTA is estab- 
lished. Venezuela was an observer in the initial 
Mexico-Central America discussions in January 1991. 
Since that time, Venezuela’s discussions with Central 
America have followed a separate track. In July 
1991, the Central American countries approved a Ve- 
nezuelan-proposed trade agreement. The agreement 
calls on Venezuela to eliminate its tariffs on Central 
American products. A small list of products will 
retain a 20 percent tariff, which is scheduled to be 
phased out within 5 years. The Central American 
countnes committed to reduce their tanffs on Vene- 
zuelan products to 20 percent within 5 years, and to 
zero after 10 years. In a separate development, Ve- 
nezuela signed a trade agreement with the Caribbean 
Community (see the discussion of the Caribbean 
Countries below) in July 1991. This agreement re- 
portedly permits duty-free entry of certain Caribbean 
products into Venezuela for an initial period of 5 
years. 


Mexico and Chile.—To lay the groundwork for an 
eventual free-trade agreement with the United States, 
the Government of Chile is pursuing the immediate 
goal of a free-trade agreement with Mexico. Mexico 
and Chile first agreed to work towards establishing a 
bilateral free-trade agreement in October 1990. The 
two countries are scheduled to sign an agreement 
finalizing the terms of the free-trade pact before te 
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end of 1991. Such an agreement originally had been 
scheduled to be signed in July 1991. 


In addition to duty-free wade for most bilateral- 
ly-traded products, the Meéexico-Chile free-trade 
agreement reportedly will allow each country to im- 
pose a uniform 10 percent tariff on imports from the 
other country that compete with similar domestic 
products effective January 1, 1992. The 10 percent 
tariff is scheduled to decline by 2.5 percent annually 
until tariffs are completely eliminated in 1996. Du- 
oe @ Gan Sees See, Sey Cae oe 


petrochemicals, glass, ceramics, © «' nd wood de- 
a ee ee an ¥o a 
reduced more slowly, arrv. Saal tariff of 2 
percent in 1998. Products « a! * ten duty reduc- 
tion or duty elimination are to ..:. us petroleum and 


petroleum products and military equipment 


Southern Cone Countries.—In late 1990, the Presi- 
dents of Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, and Uruguay 
finalized their plans to create a common market. 
Their goal was to draft a regional trade accord that 
would facilitate the conclusion of a free-trade agree- 
ment with the United States and become a blueprint 
for other Latin American nations. On March 26, 
1991, the four Presidents signed a treaty to mutually 
reduce tariff barriers and to integrate their economies 
by 1995, creating a Southem Cone common market 
(MERCOSUR is the Spanish acronym, MERCOSUL 
is the Portuguese acronym). The MERCOSUR 
countries signed an EAI framework agreement with 
the United States in June 1991-the first such multi- 
laterally negouuated agreement. 


Effective January 1, 1995, the MERCOSUR coun- 
tries are to share a common external tariff (specific 
details are to be determined at a later date) and to 
coordinate fiscal, foreign exchange, and customs po- 
licies (a common unit of currency is not envisioned 
by the agreement). The free movement of goods, 
services, capital, and labor throughout the region also 
is scheduled to become effective January 1, 1995. 
Paraguay and Uruguay, the least devcioped countnes 
in the group, will be allowed until January 1, 1996, 
to reduce tariffs on certain products. The MERCO- 
SUR countries have not yet resolved several sensiuve 
issues, including harmonizing their rules governing 
iniellecwal property protection. 


The MERCOSUR charter establishes a 5-year 

sae ee SS ee ee Se oe 

the organization. Bolivia and Chile are two likely 

candidates for entry into this sub-regional group. In 

to recent overtures from Bolivia, MERCO- 

SUR leaders are investigating ways to link Bolivia to 
the organization. 


Andean Countries —In May 1991, the Presidents 
of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela 
signed an agreement in which they commitied to 
work towards the creation of a regional free wade 
zone. Their goal is to enhance Andean region attrac- 
tiveness aS an investment site for the location and 
development of export-onented industries and activi- 
ties. A free wade zone is scheduled to become ef- 
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fective in January 1992 for Bolivia, Colombia, Peru, 
and Venezuela. Ecuador will gradually reduce its 
dudes on other Andean products to zero, creating a 
five-nation free trade zone by 1993. Each country 
will be allowed to maintain a list of 50 products for 
which duties will remain in force. A customs union 
with a common external tariff is scheduled to be- 
come fully operative in 1993 for Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Peru, and be extended to Bolivia and 
Ecuador by December 31, 1995. 


Caribbean Countries.—Caribbean nations are con- 
cerned that a NAFTA will erode the trade privileges 
the United States currently grants to Caribbean Basin 
products under the CBERA. Caribbean governments 
view any erosion of trade privileges granted by the 
United States as particularly devastating in view of 
their concerns that the approach of the European 
single market in January 1993 will result in lower 
European demand for Caribbean products. Many 
Caribbean officials doubt that Caribbean products 
will be able to compete with low-cost duty-free 
Mexican products in North American markets. More- 
over, Caribbean officials are concerned that investors 
will prefer Mexico, rather than the Caribbean, once a 
NAFTA becomes operative. In light of these con- 
cerns, the 13 English-speaking nations comprising 
the Caribbean Community (CARICOM)° seamed 
a multilateral framework agreement with the United 
States in July 1991. 


In July 1991, CARICOM agreed to implement a 
common external tariff which was scheduled to be- 
come effective in October 1991 but has again been 
postponed. (The effective date for CARICOM’s 
common external tariff was orginally January 1991. 
That date was postponed to March 1991.) CARI- 
COM’s common external tariff will establish low 
duties, with a minimum of 5 percent, on nonmember 
imports that do not compete with the goods produced 
within the community. Nonmember imports that 
compete with CARICOM products and which are 
likely to injure domestic indusines will face duties 
ranging as high as 45 percent. 

Cuba.—In view of the collapse of Cuban trade 
agreements with Eastern Europe and diminished So- 
viet economic assistance, the Cuban Government has 
been looking to expand economic ties with other 
Latin American and Caribbean countries. Cuban 
President Fide! Castro has publicly supported Latin 
American economic i efforts, but continues 
to denounce U.S. policies in the hemisphere, includ- 
ing the EAI. Cuba has not officially requested ad- 
mission into any of the newly forming Latin 
American and Caribbean regional trade associations. 
The Cuban Government has made significant prog- 
ress, however, in promoting joint ventures with Mex- 
ican investors. A CARICOM technical delegation 
visited Cuba in April 1991 w pursue cooperative 
agricultural research projects. 
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Note. —Data presented for Germany includes information only for what was once West Germany. When data for the combined Germanys are available they will be used. 


Source: Economic and Energy indicators, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, August 27, 1991. 
Coneumer prices, by selected countries and by specified periods, January 1968-July 1991 


When data for the combined Germanys are available they will be used. 


1991 


1989 


‘ Not avaiable. 
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Unemployment rates, (tote! labor force besis)' by selected countries and by specified periods, January 1968-July 1991 


Note. —Data presented for Germany includes information only for what was once West Germany. 
Source: Economic and Energy Indicators, U.S. Central intelligence Agency, August 27, 1991 


ate 


, and they have been excluded for comparability with U.S. concepts. Inclusion of such per- 


surveys are conducted only once a quarter, in the first month of the quarter. 


Source: Unemployment Rates in Nine Countries, U.S. Deapartment of Labor, September 1991. 


with U.S. rate. 
actively seek work in the past 30 days 
-12 percent in 1986-1990. 


adjusted; rates of foreign countries . jjusted to be 
halians reported as unemployed did not 


increase the unemployment rate to 11 
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Money-market Interest rates,' by selected countries and by specified periods, January 1988-August 1991 


_ — 
00 (Percentage, annual rates) 
1990 1991 
County 1968 1989 1990 Iv ! " Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May Jun. Jul. = Aug. 
United States ........ 78 9.3 83 8.1 68 6.1 7.2 6.5 6.5 61 6.0 6.1 59 56 
JAPON occ ees 44 5.3 6.9 75 7.7 ( 7.7 7.7 76 () ( () O 
Canada ............ 96 12.2 13.0 12.3 10.5 9 1.1 10.4 9.9 9.6 9.1 8. 8 ( 
-~ Be ne 43 7.0 8.5 8.9 9.1 9.0 9.3 9.0 9.1 9.1 8.9 9.0 9.1 0 
United Kingdom ...... 89 13.3 14.8 13.8 13.1 11.5 13.9 13.1 12.4 11.8 11.4 11.2 11.1 Q 
France... 6... ces 79 9.2 10.3 10.1 9.7 9.3 10.3 96 9.4 9.2 9.2 9.6 96 =f ~ 
Way ccc cc eccees 11.0 12.7 12.7 13.0 12.7 7 1.1 12.3 12.4 11.9 11.5 11.5 19 8§=6(?) ; 
‘90-day certificate of deposit 
2 Not available 


Note. —Data presented for Germany includes information only for what was once West Germany. When data for the combined Germanys are available they will be used. 
Source: Federal Reserve Statistical Release, September 9, 1991 Economic and Energy Indicators, Central intelligence Agency, August 27, 1991. 


Effective exchange rates of the U.S. dollar, unadjusted for Inflation differential, by specified periods, January 1968-Augus! 1991 


(Percentage change from previous period) 
1990 1991 
hem 1968 19869 1990 Iv / " Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May Jun. Jul. Aug. 
Index' : 88.0 91.3 86.5 81.7 82.8 87.7 82.2 81.1 87.4 86.8 87.3 89 
TOCINT TT TTT . ; ; ; . . ' ; 0 889 87.8 
Percentage 
change ceecaaees 45 64 53 42 1.3 5.6 0 -1.3 7.2 -7 6 1.9 -1 -1.2 
po 67.4 91.8 88 1 84.1 85.2 89.6 849 84.0 85.1 89 1 89.3 90.5 90.2 886.8 
Percentage 
change ......... 48 68 40 3.1 1.3 49 2 “1.1 1.3 45 2 1.6 -3 -1.6 
' 1980-82 average=100. 
Note.— The valve of the U.S. dollar is a average in terms of the currencies of 15 other major nations. The inflation-adjusted measure shows the change 
after in this measure suggests an increase in U.S. price competitiveness. 
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Trade belences, by selected countries and by specified periods, January 1968-July 1991 
(in billions of U.S. dollars, f.0.b. basis, at an annual rate) 


1990 1991 
County 1988 1989 1990 IV / i] Jan. Feb. Mar Apr May Jun Jul. 
United States' ...... 118.5 109.1 100.5 104.4 69.6 -52.2 -88.5 -66.0 48.8 -54.0 -57.4 -45.5 70.7 
JAPAN wn 949 77.4 63.2 66.0 87.6 96.8 81.6 78.0 96.0 92.4 91.2 106.8 (>) 
Canada ........... 8.2 5.9 9.3 9.6 8.8 (>) 2.4 7.2 10.8 9.6 13.2 (°) (°) 
PTT 72.9 72.0 60.4 32.8 11.2 -1.6 -3.6 25.2 10.8 10.8 6.0 84 (3) 

United Kingdom ..... -375 399.3 -32.0 -23.2 21.6 -14.4 -90.0 16.8 18.0 -18.0 19.2 2 (°) 
France ............ -5.5 7.0 9.4 -13.6 10.4 -5.2 -13.2 -8.4 9.6 -48 -3.6 7.2 (°) 
Waly ccs “11.1 13.0 11.8 17.2 44 -16.8 -20.4 6.0 13.2 -24.0 -19.2 -8.4 (°) 

' 1986, exports, f.a.s. value, imports, c.i.t. value, adjusted. Beginning with 1987, figures were adjusted to reflect change in U.S. Department of Commerce reporting of 
imports at customs value, adjusted, rather than c.i.. value. 

2 Imports, c.i.f. value, adjusted. 

Not available. 


Note.—"ata presented for Germany includes information only for what was once West Germany. When data for the combined Germanys are available they will be used. 
Source: Economic and Energy Indicators, U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, August 27, 1991 and Advance Report on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, 


September 19, 1991 
U.S. trede balance, ' by major commodity cateyories,and by specified periods, January 1968-June 1991 
(in billions of dollars) 
1990 1991 
County 1988 1989 1990 Iv ! " Jan. Feb. Feb. Mar Apr. May Jun. 
Agriculture ee ag 17.9 16.3 42 44 28 1.2 1.6 1.6 0 
nanan ti . ! ’ ’ ; . ; . . . 1.0 8 1.1 
Petroleum and se- 
pe Ae al 
unadiusted).... -38.1 447 -54.6 -16.2 -10.4 -10.0 45 -2.8 3.1 -3.3 -3.3 -3.4 3.3 
Manufacturedgoods .  -146.1 -103.2 -90.1 -24.3 -14.7 -10.5 -5.8 5.7 -3.2 -3.6 -3.3 . 
. , -3.6 3.5 
Westem Europe __. -12.5 -1.3 40 6 5.7 5.1 1.1 1.4 3.2 2.1 1.3 1.7 -.01 
Canade*......... -9.7 -9.6 -75 -2.8 -1.4 -1.0 -4 -§ -.5 -2 -.3 -.4 4 
4 rrr TeTTe -51.7 49.0 41.0 -11.7 -10.3 8.9 -3.5 3.2 -3.6 -3.3 -2.4 3.2 3.8 
Tree 89 -17.3 -24.3 -7.1 43 3.3 -2.0 -1.3 -1. -1. - . < 
Une enirn 0 1.0 1.3 1.0 1.1 
ports of and 


produc is 
(unadjusted:  ... $18.12 $16.80 $20.34 $28.20 $19.57 $16.44 $22.96 $18.58 $17.15 $16.40 $16.55 $16.39 $16.08 


, Exports, tas. value, unadjusted. 1986-88 imports, c.i.f. value, 1989 customs value, 
4 ony unadjusted; dea unadjusted. 
eae en figures ‘vere adjusted to reflect change in U.S. Department of Commerce reporting of imports at customs value, seasonally unadjusted, rather than c.i.f. 


Source: Advance Report on U.S. Merchandise Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Septem er 19, 1991. 
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